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The  light  that  led  a  man — 
through  darkness — to  the 
very  Capitol  of  our  nation 


IT  HAS  become  rather  the  fashion  in  recent  years  not 
only  to  stress,  but  to  overemphasize,  the  part  that  a 
woman  plays  in  shaping  her  husband’s  career;  and  the 
lady  in  question  is  often  apt  to  adopt  this  mode  with  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  herself!  But  in  the  official  circle  at 
Washington  there  is  a  woman  who  has  always  gone  so 
far  in  the  opposite  direction — who  has  so  insistently 
maintained  that  the  renown  of  her  husband,  Senator  Gore 
of  Oklahoma,  is  based  on  his  own  resourcefulness,  stead¬ 
fastness  and  ability — that  it  is  difficult  to  make  her  ad¬ 
mit  that  she  has  helped  him  at  all! 

Only  those  who  have  come  into  contact  with  Nina  Kay 
Gore’s  splendid  sense  of  balance,  her  vigor  of  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  her  calm  and  unswerving  devotion,  recognize 
the  real  magnitude  of  what  she  has  done.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  she  has  interpreted  and  personified  one  of 
the  most  significantly  beautiful  of  all  Bible  verses:  she 
has  been  “eyes  to  the  blind” — and  in  a  sense  so  significant 
that  the  story  of  her  achievement  is  as  inspiring  as  it  is 
symbolic. 

In  her  preparation  for  the  tremendous  task  she  has  ful¬ 
filled,  she  had  the  benefit  of  no  unusual  opportunities,  no 
great  advantages.  Her  mother,  Marcella  MacLaughlin, 
came  from  a  Mississippi  family  whose  plantation  had  been 
stripped  and  sacked  by  an  invading  army.  Similar  dis¬ 
aster,  of  course,  was  the  common  lot  of  everyone  she 
knew;  and  Marcella  would  have  felt  no  self-pity  if  she 
had  married  a  young  man  as  destitute  of  this  world’s 
goods  as  she  was  herself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  suitor  of  her  choice, 
John  Kay,  had  forged  his  way  through  to  comparative 
prosperity.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  the 
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manager  of  a  factory  in  Meridian;  but  a  lifelong  ambition 
to  become  a  doctor  caused  him  to  resign  his  profitable  po¬ 
sition;  and  striking  out  for  Shreveport,  he  entered  the 
medical  school  there,  and  eventually  graduated  from  it. 
But  a  severe  chronic  bronchitis,  which  he  had  contracted 
in  the  army,  forced  him  to  abandon  practise;  and  he 
finally  settled  on  a  cotton  plantation  near  Palestine,  a 
small  town  in  Texas. 

So  it  is  in  a  ranch-house  that  his  daughter’s  first  mem¬ 
ories  were  centered — a  house  so  remote  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  civilization  that  the  sight  of  the  first  little  girl 
whom  she  ever  saw  still  stands  out  vividly  in  her  mind. 

When  Nina  was  fifteen,  her  mother  helped  her  let  down 
her  dresses,  so  that  she  would  look  old  enough  to  apply 
for  a  teaching  position. 

Marcella  died  soon  after  she  had  seen  Nina  start  on 
her  first  great  adventure  with  her  lengthened  skirts 
and  her  young  eager  face;  and  it  was  not  long  afterward 
that  John  Kay  died  too. 

Before  she  was  out  of  her  teens,  Nina  was  left  to  face 
the  world  alone.  But  she  faced  it  unflinchingly.  She  went 
to  live  with  a  kindly  family  whose  home  was  near  her 
school,  and  to  whom  she  paid  seven  dollars  a  month  for 
board  and  lodging.  She  taught  thirty  or  forty  ungraded 
pupils,  some  of  them  nearly  as  old  as  she  was  herself. 
She  did  this  for  three  years;  and,  besides  teaching,  she 
built  and  tended  the  fire  in  the  crude  little  one-room 
schoolhouse,  cleaned  it  and  kept  it  in  order.  But  she  was 
earning  real  money.  Pier  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month  was  an  exceptionally  large  one  and  she  was  able 
to  save  most  of  it.  She  was  “making  good.”  And  what 
was  better  still,  she  was  receiving  regularly,  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency,  inspiring  and  encouraging  letters  from 
a  young  man  named  Thomas  Gore,  whom  she  had  first 
met  at  a  political  rally,  and  with  whom  she  had  entered 
into  correspondence  “as  a  means  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment.” 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little,  and 
explain  something  of  whom  and  what  this  young  man 
was,  and  how  he  happened  to  enter  the  picture.  His 
father,  Thomas  Madison  Gore,  had  been  a  Mississippi 
lawyer,  and  had  been  reduced  to  “straightened  circum¬ 
stances,”  as  had  almost  everyone  living  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  at  that  period.  But  he  had  striven  and 
sacrificed  in  order  to  give  his  children  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages. 

His  son  Thomas’s  youth  had  not  been  without  priva¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  dull  or  barren  one;  and 
for  a  time  he  acted  as  page  in  the  State  Senate  at 
Jackson — living,  while  he  did  so,  with  the  cultured  and 
charming  family  of  Senator  George  of  Mississippi.  In 
spite  of  an  interrupted  and  intermittent  preparation,  he 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School  at  Walthal,  his  “home 
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town,”  when  he  was  only  twenty,  and  then  taught  with 
marked  success  for  a  year. 

The  following  year  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  at  Cumberland  University  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
and  immediately  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  bar. 

But  after  pfactising  in  his  native  state  for  a  short  time, 
he  decided  that  there  might  be  wider  opportunities  await¬ 
ing  him  in  Texas,  so  he  struck  out  alone  for  Corsicana, 
having  previously  written  to  the  county  judge  there  an¬ 
nouncing  his  impending  arrival  and  saying  that  he  hoped 
an  opening  might  be  found  for  him.  The  magistrate  in 
question,  Judge  Harrold,  had  been  favorably  impressed 
with  the  letter  he  had  received  from  this  unknown  young 
man,  and  was  prepared  beforehand  to  welcome  him 
graciously  and  with  encouragement.  But  when  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  labor  and  honor  presented  himself  in  person, 
the  judge  was  horrified  to  discover  that  the  young  man 
was  totally  blind! 

The  proverb  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place  is  generally  accepted  as  being  true.  But 
Thomas  Pryor  Gore  must  have  doubted  the  veracity  of 
this  saying  from  the  very  first  time  he  heard  it.  He  was 
only  eight  years  old  when  he  was  accidentally  struck  in  the 
right  eye  by  a  glancing  stick  that  had  been  haphazardly 
tossed  in  his  direction  by  a  playmate.  Concussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  blurring  of  vision.  But  there  were  no  oculists 
in  the  town,  and  neither  the  family  doctor,  the  boy’s  par¬ 
ents,  or  the  child  himself  realized  that  his  eyesight  had 
been  seriously  or  permanently  injured.  That  realization 
came  three  years  later,  during  the  happy  period  spent 
in  Jackson.  Thomas  had  bought,  {Turn  to  page  SO) 
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J _  OCKED  out  by  her  husband  on  her  wedding  night. 

That  was  what  happened  to  Chiyu  Clyde,  and  in 
her  trouble  she  went  to  John  Wyndward  for  help. 

Much  lay  behind  that  momentous  visit  for  Chiyu — a 
young  lifetime  of  love  for  this  sculptor  who  was  blind  to 
her  adoration,  dating  from  the  days  when  she  had  mod¬ 
eled  for  him,  ten  long  years  ago.  She  had  grown  more 
beautiful  with  each  year.  A  place  in  the  chorus  of  Zieg- 
feld’s  Follies  had  led  to  small  parts  in  musical  comedy. 
Knowing  that  Wyndward,  an  independent  and  popular 
young  bachelor,  would  never  care  for  her,  she  accepted 
security  and  married  Warren  Trenholme,  the  playwright 
— socially  prominent  but  the  black  sheep  of  his  family. 
Right  after  his  wedding  he  became  insanely  drunk  and 
locked  the  door  of  his  apartment  against  his  bride. 

Chiyu’s  turning  to  John  Wyndward  for  guidance 
touched  him.  Her  coming  reminded  him  of  the  work  he 
had  done  when  she  posed  for  him — the  Firemen’s  Me¬ 
morial  on  Riverside  Drive,  his  only  masterpiece.  He 
could  not  equal  it  again.  What  was  the  matter? 

That  night  of  Chiyu’s  visit,  her  golden  enchantment, 
her  helplessness  quickened  his  pulses.  An  urge  to  create 
awoke  in  him  again. 

“Can  this  girl,  a  fireman’s  daughter,  be  the  reason?” 
Wyndward  asked  himself  in  astonishment.  “Here  is  the 
devil  to  pay!” 

He  pictured  all  the  complications  if  he  let  himself  fall 
in  love  with  Chiyu.  No,  that  way  he  must  not  go  .  .  . 

But  when  it  was  learned  that  Trenholme  had  been 
taken  to  Calvary  Hospital  in  delirium,  Wyndward  at¬ 
tempted  to  see  more  of  Chiyu — to  cheer  her,  he  told  him¬ 
self.  But  she  refused  to  be  seen.  They  met,  quite  acci¬ 
dentally,  at  a  party  given  in  one  of  his  lighter  moments  by 
Captain  Jauncy,  a  social  arbiter  of  New  York.  The  flame 
in  Wyndward  burned  bright  at  the  sight  of  her.  They  left 
together,  and  in  her  apartment  they  were  aware  of  their 
love.  It  was  just  then  that  the  telephone  rang:  Calvary 
Hospital,  calling  Mrs.  Trenholme.  The  message:  “Come 
at  once.  Mr.  Trenholme  is  dying.’’  Here  the  story  con¬ 
tinues: 

AA/aRREN  TRENHOLME  died  at  his  leisure.  In  life 
he  never  hurried.  He  took  his  lime  about  dying. 

Chorus  girls  and  Broadway  bums  discussed  his  passing. 
The  world  he  had  adoptecLdiscussed  it — barbers,  mani¬ 
curists,  men  about  town,  ladies  on  the  town,  sporting  men, 
jobless  Thespians.  In  respectable  theatrical  circles  it 
was  merely  mentioned.  The  world  which  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  scarcely  noticed  it. 

Trenholme  died  slowly.  It  took  him  nearly  two  weeks. 
His  brand  new  wife  was  always  with  him.  The  only  con¬ 
scious  emotion  he  betrayed  was  a  kind  of  sardonic  pride 
in  her.  To  her  were  addressed  his  last  coherent  words: 
“You  tell  my  family  to  go  to  the  devil!” 
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Dr.  Terry  Quinton,  talking  about  it  to  Wyndward  at 
the  Buccaneers  Club  a  week  or  two  later,  spoke  of  Tren- 
holme’s  physical  endurance  through  the  losing  battle  for 
life. 

“A  vigorous  man  in  spite  of  his  dissipations,”  he  said. 
“He  put  up  a  desperate  fight.  He  was  crazy  about  his 
wife,  you  know.  That’s  why.” 

“Was  he  really?” 

“Yes,  he  was.  After  all,  John,  he  had  been  born  a 
gentleman.  Which  perhaps  is  why  he  had  the  courage  to 
marry  where  he  loved.” 

"He  had  the  courage  to  make  Broadway  his  profession, 
also,”  remarked  Wyndward,  “if  that  is  courage.” 

“Well,  it  was  in  him,  anyway.” 

“So  was  his  vulgarity.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  got  that,”  continued  Quinton. 
“His  ancestry  and  family  fairly  reek  of  respectability.  He 
himself  was  loud  and  noisy  and  convivial.  And  clever.” 

“They  say  he  was  kindly  and  generous,”  said  Wynd¬ 
ward.  “I  hope  he  has  provided  for  his  wife.  Do  you 
know?” 

“He  left  her  everything.  I’m  sorry  to  say  it  wasn’t  as 
much  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  who  has  written 
several  Broadway  hits.” 

“Is  it  enough?” 

“Well — yes.  That  is,  Chiyu  has  a  very  modest  income. 
Enough  to  travel  a  little.  I  sent  her  to  Bermuda.” 

“Oh.  That’s  where  she’s  gone.” 

“Yes,  that’s  where  she’s  gone,”  repeated  Quinton  with 
a  hint  of  malice  in  his  tone. 


“Was  she  worn  out — exhausted  by  the  whole  thing?” 

“Not  at  all.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  her.” 

“I  see.” 

“Do  you?  Well,  she’s  a  pretty  thing  in  black  I  can  tell 
you,  John.  Mrs.  Trenholme  is  a  good  name  for  any  widow. 
Your  respectable  snobs  and  snoopers  can  trace  it  back  to 
the  Washington  Square  region.  It’s  a  good  passport  for 
a  young  and  attractive  widow.  And  Chiyu’s  face,  figure, 
voice,  and  manner  indorse  it.  Some  day  I  hope  she’ll  meet 
a  reabman,  somewhere.  Your  kind  .  .  .  No,  not  exactly 
your  kifid— ; — ” 

“What  do  -you  mean?”  said  Wyndward  dangerously. 

“I  mean  you're  too  self-satisfied — what  with  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  Parliament  and  a  rickety  coronet  tagging  you  like 
tin  cans  tied  to  a  lost  dog-— — ” 

“You  know  I’m  a\  American  citizen.” 

“Oh  yeah?  Didn’t  'Cecil  Fairmount  go  back,  finally, 
to  be  a  baronet?  He  was  a  Yankee  citizen,  too.  Didn't 
Montagu  Mellew  go  back?  And  Percy  Kirk-Riding? 
And  you'll  go  too  if  you  outlive  that  kennel-full  of  pups 
over  in  England.  But  would  /  go  back  to  Ireland?  Not 
if  they  hand  me  Kilcarrick  on  a  pewter  salver.  And  me  a 
poor  doctor  and  a  Mick  at  that!” 

“You’re  a  Mick  alright,  but  Kilcarrick  Castle  is  a 
pretty  place  for  a  poor  doctor  to  loaf  in.” 

“I'd  be  a  damned  fool  to  go  if  ever  the  opportunity 
flirted  with  me.  Though  I  mistrust  Pm  a  snob;  and  I 
know  you  are.” 

“I'm  no  snob,”  retorted  Wyndward  tranquilly. 

“And  why  not?  You  don’t  consider  that  any  girl  in 
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FOR  A  BATH  ROOM— that 
gets  no  sunlight,  Jean  McLain 
would  use  Imperial  Glenfast 
No.  5453.  Her  free  advice 
would  be  helpful  to  you. 
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FOR  A  DINING  ROOM— 

without  much/ sun ,  Jean 
McLain's  choice  would  be  Im¬ 
perial  Glenfast  No.  5343.  But 
since  her  advice  is  free,  why 
not  ask  her  for  additional 
suggestions. 
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FOR  A  LIVING  ROOM— 
light  and  sunny,  Jean  McLain 
chooses  this  Imperial  Glen¬ 
craft  No.  516  3.  Her  free  advice 
will  help  you  choose  the  exact 
paper  for  your  room. 
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with  his  treasured  savings,  a  cross-bow  to 
send  home  to  one  of  his  younger  brothers  for 
a  birthday  present;  and,  as  he  was  proudly 
showing  this  off  to  the  George  children,  the 
arrow  flew  out,  and  lodged  in  his  left  eye. 

In  the  horrible  days  that  followed  came 
the  sickening  and  searing  foreknowledge  of 
blindness — a  foreknowledge  the  bitterness 
and  desperation  of  which  no  one  who  has 
never  experienced  it  can  guess  or  gage.  For  a 
little  while,  Thomas  saw  “as  through  a 
glass  darkly”  with  the  first  eye  that  had 
been  injured.  Then  the  flickering  light  went 
out  altogether.  All  the  rest  was  darkness. 

That  is,  outside.  But  mind  and  spirit 
were  nevertheless  so  illumined  that  the  blind 
boy  went  steadily  forward  along  the  road  to 
renown.  And  after  he  reached  Corsicana, 
Judge  Harrold,  recovering  rapidly  from  the 
first  shock  of  surprised  discovery,  not  only 
encouraged  Thomas  Gore  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  but  invited  him  to  live  in  the  house 
which  the  Judge  shared  with  his  widowed 
sister. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  lawyer 
began  to  prove  his  mettle.  His  sparkling 
eloquence  was  as  moving  as  his  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  was  sound.  It  became  the  accepted 
custom  of  the  countryside  to  attend  any 
gathering  which  he  was  addressing;  and  so  it 
eventually  happened,  very  naturally,  that 
Nina  Kay,  who  lived  in  the  same  vicinity, 
went  to  hear  Thomas  Gore  make  a  political 
speech.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
orator  of  the  day  was  presented  to  her;  and 
it  was  shortly  after  this  that  she  commenced 
the  correspondence  which  began  “as  a 
means  of  improvement,”  and  which  in  the 
end  brought  something  far  more  splendid. 

Just  when  the  letters  began  to  thrill  Nina 
more  than  they  taught  her  is  not  a  matter 
of  record.  But  the  fact  remains  that  at 
Christmas  time  three  years  later,  she  married 
Thomas  Gore. 

The  quiet  Christmas  wedding  put  an  end 
to  Nina’s  tentative  plan  to  go  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  soon  as  she  had  saved  up  money 
enough  from  her  teaching.  And  it  raised, 
inevitably,  the  question  of  how  she  and 
Thomas  might  both  plan  together  for  their 
united  future.  He  was  still  in  moderate 
circumstances — to  put  it  mildly — in  spite  of 
his  established  reputation  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer;  and  the  moment  had  come  when  he 
again  wished  to  make  a  definite  move  and 
effect  a  definite  change  in  his  life.  Nina 
did  the  wisest — and  the  hardest — thing  for 
a  woman  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 
She  gave  her  husband  time  and  left  him  free 
to  make  his  own  decision  and  follow  his  own 
destiny. 

His  mind,  thus  untrammeled,  turned  in  a 
wholly  unexpected  direction.  He  decided 
to  strike  out  for  Oklahoma  Territory — for 
the  Comanche  Land  of  Kiawa.  A  site 
called  Lawton,  near  old  Fort  Sill,  was  to  be 
opened  up  for  settlement  as  a  town  in  June, 
iqor;  and  at  the  designated  time,  Thomas 
went  there,  accompanied  by  his  father,  and 
together  they  opened  a  registry  office. 

N  INA,  who  was  ill,  could  not  go  with  them. 
But  she  finally  arrived,  limp  with  exhaustion, 
on  a  “little  jerk-water  train  from  Chick- 
asha,”  at  the  height  of  a  frightful  sand¬ 
storm  which  enveloped  countryside  and  set¬ 
tlement  alike  in  its  swirling  clouds  of  dust 
and  lashed  them  with  its  seething  fury.  Her 
bridegroom,  who  met  her  at  the  station,  was 
so  begrimed  and  disheveled  that  she  scarcely 
recognized  him,  and  they  literally  forged 
their  way  together  to  the  house  of  a  friendly 
couple  where  Thomas  had  secured  a  room  for 
their  occupancy.  A  hauntingly  horrible 
winter  followed.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold.  Nina  was  frightfully  ill;  and  as  a 
culmination  of  her  sufferings,  she  lost  her 
first  baby  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 

Eventually,  however,  the  cruel  winter 
ended,  as  such  winters  always  do.  The 
Gores  built  a  little  cottage  of  their  own.  A 
second  baby,  little  Nina,  came  safely  into  the 
world,  to  be  followed  some  years  later  by  a 
small  brother,  Thomas  the  third.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  intermittent  troubles,  in¬ 
termittent  tempests. 

The  little  corner  cottage  which  the  Gores 
had  built  was  a  center  of  harmony  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  husband  and  wife  whom  it  shel¬ 
tered  found,  when  their  crowded  days  of 


nings  which  they  spent  within  its  sturdy 
walls,  were  periods  of  mutual  helpfulness 
and  close  communion  and  a  sense  of  common 
causes. 

Thomas  Gore  had  always  been  a  great 
student  of  government;  now  Nina  studied  it 
with  him.  She  read  aloud  to  him — history, 
economics,  law — absorbing  herself  much  of 
the  material  which  his  photographic  memory 
retained  with  such  vividness;  she  hunted  up 
the  citations  for  his  cases.  But  all  the  Gores’ 
evenings  were  not  spent  alone  or  at  home,  by 
any  means.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  who  had  encamped  in  Lawton  to 
“draw  the  lands,”  nearly  all  were  young  and 
full  of  the  zest  of  life;  and  every  degree  of 
culture  was  represented  there. 

With  their  manifold  inner  resources  on 
which  to  draw,  none  of  the  Lawtonites  gave 
much  thought  to  the  dearth  of  outside 
amusements;  and  they  felt  a  swelling  pride 
in  the  form  of  development  which  their  city 
took.  Since  it  was  all  new,  since  it  was  built 
from  nothing  up,  it  was  built  well.  Before  it 
was  ten  years  old,  it  could  boast  of  "improve¬ 
ments”  which  many  an  older  town  could 
never  have  had  and  never  would  possess. 

At  first  they  sufficed — Lawton  with  its 
vigorous  assurance  of  future  prosperity  and 
the  little  cottage  that  was  such  a  haven  of 
learning  and  quietude — to  satisfy  Thomas 
Gore;  but  that  inner  urge  for  activity  which 
always  drove  him  further  and  further  for¬ 
ward,  impelled  him  to  become,  in  1903,  a 
member  of  the  “Territorial  Council,”  and  his 
term  of  service  there  was  marked  with  such 
distinction,  that  four  years  later,  when  Okla¬ 
homa  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state, 
he  was  its  logical  and  immediate  choice  for 
senator.  He  had  followed  the  light,  as  he 
saw  it,  through  thirty  years  of  darkness,  and 
it  had  led  him  to  the  gleaming  white  building 
which  is  the  nation’s  Capitol.  The  light — 
and  Nina.  Nina,  who  for  so  long  had  been 
“eyes  to  the  blind.” 

That  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  And  in  the  years  that  have  followed 
there  has  been  no  interruption  of  that  mutual 
helpfulness,  that  close  communion,  that 
sense  of  common  causes  which  transfigured 
the  little  bridal  cottage  in  Lawton.  The 
setting  has  been  different,  of  course.  There 
have  been  city  houses  and  city  apartments. 
There  was  indeed  one  house  which  Nina 
planned  and  built  herself  and  which  was  so 
outstandingly  attractive  that  within  a  short 
time  after  she  had  settled  her  family  in  it,  she 
received  an  offer  for  it  that  was  too  tempting 
to  resist.  This  wholly  unpremeditated  flight 
into  real  estate  whetted  a  natural  and  unsatis¬ 
fied  taste  for  going  further  in  a  profession 
for  which  so  many  women  are  beginning  to 
show  their  aptitude.  But  such  ventures  as 
this  and  such  participation  in  society  as  she 
permits  herself — even  playing  bridge,  at 
which  she  is  an  adept — are  incidental  rather 
than  occupational.  The  occupation  and  the 
preoccupation  of  her  life  have  been  her 
husband’s  career:  not  only  one  phase  of  it 
alone,  but  every  phase  of  it;  and  not  only 
his  victories,  but  his  defeats. 

One  day  early  in  1920  she  was  passing 
quickly  through  the  paved  resounding  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  Capitol  when  she  heard  someone 
calling  her,  and  turning,  saw  the  Vice- 
President,  Air.  Marshall,  approaching. 

"Look  here,”  he  said  anxiously,  “we  want 
to  see  your  husband  re-elected  next  fall,  but 
he  won’t  be  if  he  persists  in  opposing  our 
participation  in  the  League  of  Nations.  I’ve 
exhausted  my  eloquence  trying  to  argue  with 
him.  Isn’t  there  something  yon  can  say?” 

“No,  Mr.  Vice-President,  there  isn’t  a 
thing,”  said  Nina  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
“Tom’s  following  his  convictions,  just  as  he 
did  when  he  opposed  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  He  recognizes  that  his  convictions 
aren’t  shared  by  his  party  as  a  whole,  nor  by 
most  of  his  constituents.  But  he’s  doing  and 
saying  what  he  believes  is  right.  And  I 
wouldn’t  try  to  keep  him  from  doing  that, 
even  if  I  knew  it  meant  the  end  of  his  political 
career!” 

She  did  not  change  her  viewpoint  even  when 
election  day  brought  with  it  the  reversal  of 
fortune  for  Thomas  Gore  which  not  only  the 
sagacious  Vice-President,  but  the  equally 
discerning  lady,  had  so  clearly  foreseen. 
Nina  stayed  by  the  telephone  most  of  elec- 


FOR  and  AGAINST 


Our  readers  write  us  in  praise  or 
blame  but  we  welcome  them  all,  for 
both  kinds  sure  have  kick  in  them 


DELINEATOR  BEGAN  IN  1868 

Dear  Mr.  Graeve:  With  a  bouquet  in 
one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  dried  grass  in  the 
other,  I  address  you.  The  bouquet  is  for 
Elizabeth  Cook.  Does  any  one  write  you 
how  utterly  delightful  she  is?  If  not,  an 
ordinance  should  be  passed  forthwith  requir¬ 
ing  readers  to  forward  if  once,  to  the  editor, 
cut  flowers  and  fresh  vegetables  for  the  writers 
that  they  enjoy,  especially,  for  those  who  are 
comparatively  new.  She  is  an  oasis  in  the 
desert. 

The  dried  grass! — When  did  Delineator 
become  Delineator,  if  not  born  that  way? 
I  have  made  the  statement  that  my  mother 
read  it  about  1870  and  then  the  doubt  arose — 
Was  it  in  existence  then?  We  had  some  But- 
terick  publication  about  that  time.  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  cover  was  browh  and  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  printed  was  not  white. 
It  did  not  contain  any  fiction  then  and  I 
am  sure  it  was  smaller  than  the  magazine 
of  today. 

Will  you  tell  me,  please,  how  near  right  I 
am. — Mrs.  C.  B.  O.,  New  York  City. 


PRAISE  FOR  MRS.  KEYES 

Dear  Editor:  Having  chanced  to  procure 
the  July  Delineator,  1  very  pleasantly  and 
with  much  interest  read  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes’  article,  “Washington  Looks  at  the 
Roosevelts.”  This  was  a  treat.  Frances 
Parkinson  Keyes  always  writes  interestingly, 
but  this  article  rather  impresses  me  with  a 
fine  unusual  spirit  of  honesty,  since  in  it  so 
much  praise  is  given  Democratic  leaders  by 
a  dyed  in  the  wool  Republican.  In  order  that 
I  may  keep  up  with  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes’  articles  more  certainly,  please  enter 
my  subscription  to  your  magazine  for  a  year. 
I  shall  not  only  read  it,  but  my  patients 
may  have  the  same  pleasure. — C.  D.  C., 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


VIA  DOG  TEAM 

Dear  Oscar  Graeve:  Just  perusing  my 
last  copy  of  dear  old  Delineator,  which  ar¬ 
rives  via  dog  team. 

I  say  “Long  live  Elizabeth  Cook” — and 
like  Abou-ben-Adhem,  “may  her  tribe  in¬ 
crease.” 

I  love  all  the  stories,  especially  the  short' 
ones  by  Olga  Moore  and  Anna  Brand.  I 
pass  all  my  magazines  on  to  my  neighbors 
and  they  do  likewise  and  eventually  tlj'ey 
reach  the  end  of  the  trail  in  some  old  pros¬ 
pector’s  cabin  or  roadhouse. 

Miss  Batchelder’s  cooking  and  philosophy 
are  marvelous,  and  in  fact  so  is  every  last 
editor  on  your  staff.  Of  all  the  magazines 
I  get  (about  fifteen,  all  told)  I  feel  Deline¬ 
ator  is  the  only  one  which  has  improved  in 
every  way.  The  styles  are  grand  apd  so  are 
the  patterns. — Mrs.  L.  O.  G.,  Nonte,  Alaska. 


SHE  LIKES  THE  PATTERNS 

Dear  Editor:  Must  show  my  appreciation 
of  your  pattern  service  for  stout  women.  I 
am  beyond  the  “stylish  stout”  stage,  and 
need  a  really  big  pattern.  No  magazine  ex¬ 
cept  Delineator  shows  such  patterns  in 
every  issue.  And  such  patterns!  It  means  a 
lot  to  have  a  smart,  well-fitting  outfit  planned 
for  us  as  we  are,  and  not  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Next,  I  can  say  that  never  once  have  I 
read  a  Delineator  story  or  article  that 
caused  me  to  wish  I’d  spent  the  time  in  a  more 
profitable  way. 

And  last  comes  Ann  (she  should  have  come 
first) — life  would  be  duller  without  her  pages, 
certainly.  I  think  she’d  be  a  grand  neighbor 
for  a  busy  farm  woman,  or  for  any  other 
woman.  I  can  almost  say,  “All  that  I  am,  or 
ever  expect  to  be  (culinarily  speaking)  I  owe 


to  Ann  Batchelder.”  More  success  to  her, 
and  to  you  and  to  Delineator.  From  a 
staunch  admirer. — Mrs.  C.  F.,  Gaza,  Iowa. 

A  BRAVO  FOR  VERA 

Dear  Delineator:  Please  accept  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  and  my  gratitude  for  “Ameri¬ 
can  Water  Gypsies”  by  Vera  Connolly  in  the 
August  Delineator.  How  many  memories 
it  brought  to  me  of  my  own  young  life  and  the 
times  I  spent  along  the  old  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  where  my  chum’s  grandmother 
was  caretaker  at  the  second  lock.  How 
vividly  it  brought  the  thrills  and  experiences 
back  to  me  and  carried  me  from  Arizona,  and 
its  over-a-hundred  degrees  of  heat,  to  the 
scary-like,  mossy  depths  of  the  old  lock’s 
coolness,  as  I  remembered  the  hundreds  of 
times  I’d  ride  through  on  a  barge  or  a  pleas¬ 
ure  boat  in  my  quest  for  adventure.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  “gypsying” 
between  the  covers  of  Delineator.  Let’s  go 
some  more  places! — E.  R.,  Rodsevelt,  Arizona. 

ENTERTAIN  AND  INSPIRE 

My  Dear  Mr.  Graeve:  My  check,  paying 
for  Delineator  for  the  next  three  years,  is 
enclosed  and  it  means  a  small  investment 
with  large  returns  in  relaxation,  information 
and  enjoyment. 

I  cannot  just  “renew”  without  taking 
again  a  moment  of  your  busy  day  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  are  doing  in  maintaining  the 
high  tone  of  this  magazine. 

There  are  sofew  papers  in  the  fiction  realm 
which  can  be  left  on  the  table  for  the  whole 
family — children  included.  Delineator  is 
one  and  never  fails  to  amuse,  entertain  and 
inspire. — Mrs.  N.  M.,  Fontana,  California. 

A  BOUQUET  FOR  CELIA 

Dear  Mr.  Graeve  :  There  is  one  complaint 
I  must1,  make  in  regard  to  your  magazine. 
That  is,  the  absolutely  disgraceful  way  it  has 
of  making  a  woman  neglect  her  household 
tasks  on  the  day  it  arrives. 

I  think  you  are  to  be  greatly  admired  for  the 
way  in  which  you  give  new  authors  a' chance. 
Often  their  work  is  more  original  and  en¬ 
tertaining  than  that  which  is  praised  (I  am 
sure)  mainly  because  a  well-known  name  is 
attached. 

I  could  not  dlose  without  mentioning  Celia 
Caroline  Cole.  \She  is  in  a  class  by  herself. 
Methinks  at  the  witching  hour  when  all 
others  sleep;  softly,  gowned  in  diaphanous 
white,  she  steals  from  the  house,  crosses  the 
dew-soaked  grass,  slips  through  the  white 
wicket  gate,  down  the  lane,  to — perhaps 
the  beach!  where,  with  head  thrown  back 
and  eyes  closed,  sheV istens.  Listens  so  in¬ 
tensely  that  the  dulcet  whispers  of  the  fairies 
are  not  lost  to  her  ears;  and  perchance  the 
stars  drop  hints.  Next  day,  the  thoughts 
that  she  gleaned  in  the  moon-drenched  night 
are  conveyed  by  her  pen  to  her  Delinea¬ 
tor  sisters. — D.  A.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

BUT  WHAT  A  BOOSTER! 

Dear  Editor:  There  are  things  I  like 
(particularly  Dixie  Willson’s  things,  and  of 
course  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey’s)  and  dislike  (Wm. 
Lyon  Phelps,  your  own  over-enthusiastic 
ballyhoo,  and  the  illustrations  by  whoever 
illustrated  “Whatever  Love  Is”)  but  perhaps 
by  concentrating  my  enthusiasm  on  the  ar¬ 
tistic  side,  you  will  give  us  more  drawings  as 
fine  as  those  by  Erte.  My  delight  in  the  good 
drawings  and  stories  so  far  outweighs  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  rotten  and  sentimental  stories 
and  bad  drawings  (that  I  don’t  read  and  look 
at  anyhow)  that  I  am  grateful  to  Deline¬ 
ator  in  spite  of  them,  and  am  even  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  booster  of  your  magazine. — Mrs. 
S.  T.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Vi... 
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Who  shall  decide  which  is 
the  best  of  the  better  beers?  Is 
the  answer  to  be  found  in 
public  preference?  Perhaps.  Is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  opinions 
of  experts?  Perhaps.  But  when 
both  the  public  and  the  experts 
agree,  the  answer  is  clear 
and  unquestioned.  That’s  why 
we  say  without  fear  of  con' 
tradiction,  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 
is  the  best  of  the  better  beers. 
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they  came  in;  and  when,  early  in  the  “cold 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after,’.’  she  knew 
that  the  tide  had  turned  irrevocably  against 
her  husband,  she  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly  for  the  brief  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  next  day  she  faced  him  blithely  across 
the  breakfast  table  at  which  she  was  con¬ 
suming  a  hearty  meal. 

At  last  the  evident  buoyancy  of  her  spirits 
moved  her  husband  to  remonstrance. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  much  discouraged,” 
he  said  despondently.  “Don’t  you  realize 
what’s  happened?” 

“I’m  not,”  she  replied,  “and  I  do.  But 
what  of  it?  It’s  too  bad,  in  a  way,  that  we’ve 
sold  our  house,  but  I’m  going  to  start  straight 
back  to  Washington  and  find  an  apartment 
for  us.  We’ve  got  this  winter,  anyway. 
And  after  that — well,  you’re  a  lawyer  still, 
aren’t  you?  You  can  resume  active  practise 
again,  can’t  you,  in  Oklahoma  and  Washing¬ 
ton  both?  Why,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you'll  do  better  than  you  ever  have  before!” 


ACTING  on  this  assumption,  Nina  returned 
to  \\  ashington,  rented  an  apartment  directly 
opposite  the  British  Embassy,  replenished 
her  wardrobe  and  invested  in  a  new  car.  She 
was  determined  that  if  she  and  her  husband 
were  to  pass  out  of  the  political  picture,  the 
final  “close-up”  should  show  them  with  heads 
held  high  and  flags  flying. 

Not  that  she  cared  herself  about  the  fash¬ 
ionable  residence,  and  the  fashionable  clothes, 
and  the  fashionable  car;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  spent  a  good  many  secretly  anxious  hours 
wondering  “how  it. would  come  out.”  But 
she  knew  the  effect  that  these  possessions 
would  have  upon  Thomas  Gore.  He  needed 
stimulation,  not  condolences;  he  needed  to 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  could  meet  expendi¬ 
tures,  not  that  he  would  be  forced  to  re¬ 
trench.  And  in  facing  these  exigencies,  Nina 
did  something  for  him  that  was  even  more 


important  than  what  she  had  done  in  spend¬ 
ing  those  endless  hours  reading  aloud  to  him. 
lor  someone  else,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
found — at  a  price — who  could  and  would 
have  done  that.  But  no  one  else  could  have 
interpreted  with  such  unfailing  clarity  of 
vision  his  mental  and  spiritual  needs. 

When,  in  1921,  Thomas  Gore  left  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  was  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  col¬ 
leagues;  and  for  a  time  his  participation  in 
politics  was  intermittent  and  subordinate  to 
his  practise  of  law,  which  as  Nina  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  flourished  as  it  never  had  before. 
It  was  not  until  the  first  rumblings  of  the 
1929  campaign  were  faintly  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  that  his  latent  yearning  to  enter  the 
arena  again  stirred  and  swelled.  With  a 
sense  of  hesitancy  he  recognized  the  increas¬ 
ing  force  of  this  yearning.  There  were  many 
reasons — or  so  it  seemed  to  him — why  he 
should  seek  to  stifle  it.  And  yet,  there  it  was. 
At  last  he  dealt  with  his  problem  as  he  had 
dealt  with  so  many  others. 

He  had  lain  awake  all  night  considering  it. 
Impending  dawn  began  to  permeate  the  room 
with  its  faint  translucence  and  still  his  per¬ 
plexity  persisted.  He  spoke,  very  softly. 

“Nina,”  he  said,  “are  you  awake?” 

She  had  always  been  awake  when  he 
needed  her.  She  was  awake  now.  He  told 
her  all  that  was  in  his  thoughts.  He  was 
still  talking  to  her  when  the  full  radiance  of 
morning,  annihilating  the  last  shadows, 
poured  through  the  windows. 

“I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  you,”  he  said 
at  last,  “whether  I  shall  run  for  the  Senate 
again  or  not.” 

A  few  hours  later,  reassured,  exhilarated, 
armed,  with  the  response  and  the  counsel 
she  had  given  him,  he  left  Washington  for 
Oklahoma — the  announced  candidate  in  a 
campaign  which  ended  in  triumph. 

Once  again,  Nina  Kay  Gore  had  proved 
herself  “eyes  to  the  blind.” 


THAT  WOMAN 


Continued  from  page  39 


“Hush,  now  Jimmetts,”  she  said.  “You’ll 
be  fed  in  an  hour,  little  sweet  lamb.” 

But  he  kept  on  crying  out  his  hearty  grief. 

The  visiting  nurse  said  it  was  good  for  him 
to  cry.  But  suppose  there  were  something 
wrong,  something  thehmrse  wasn’t  expecting? 
Suppose  he  were  in  pain?  What  more  could 
he  do  but  cry  like  this,  whatever  was  wrong 
with  him?  And  what  if  he- were  just  sad  and 
lonely,  left  here  by  himself? 

With  a  guilty  glance  oven  her  shoulder, 
she  caught  him  up ;  he  gave  a  few  last  sobs, 
his  downy  head  bumped  against  hSr  shoulder. 
He  was  looking  about  him  now,  interested, 
perfectly  content;  she  could  feel  thh, beating 
of  his  heart,  hear  his  light,  quick  breathing. 
This  was  all  in  the  world  he  wanted;  just  to 
be  in  her  arms.  \ 

She  put  on  his  blue  and  white  knitted  jack¬ 
et  and  wrapped  a  blanket  about  him,  anil 
started  down  the  stairs  with  him,  slowly. 
Halfway  down  she  heard  voices  in  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Donahue  must  have  run  in  from  next 
door.  That  was  a  good  thing;  Mrs.  Donahue 
admired  Jimmetts.  Perhaps  she  was  talking 
about  him  now  .  .  . 

“It’s  a  sin  and  shame!”  Mrs.  Donahue  was 
saying. 

Agnes  stood  still,  to  hear  what  was  a  sin 
and  a  shame. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  it,”  Mrs.  Donahue 
went  on.  “But  my  boy  was  driving  the  car 
himself,  taking  me  over  to  see  Annie — and 
there  they  were!  On  the  boulyvard,  it  was, 
and  the  car  drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
And  there  was  herself,  fitting  up  in  front, 
alongside  of  your  fine  Frank,  and  the  two  of 
them  eating  and  drinking  things  out  of  a 
basket  she  had  there.  And  her  fluttering  her 
eyes  at  him,  and  smiling,  and  paint  on  her 
mouth.” 

“Frank  had  his  job  to  think  of,”  said  Mrs. 
Kevin,  austerely. 

“It  was  no  job  he  was  thinking  of,  when  / 
saw  him,”  said  Mrs.  Donahue.  “The  way  he 
was  looking  at  her!  Them  rich  women!  You 
can  read  in  the  papers  the  way  they  carry  on. 
He’s  a  good-looking  boy,  too,  that  fine  Frank 
of  yours.” 

“That’s  no  crime,”  said  Mrs.  Kevin. 

“It’s  a  crime  the  way  he  don’t  come  home 
at  all  to  Agnes  and  the  baby.” 

“You’ve  no  call  to  say  that,”  said  Mrs. 


Kevin.  “It’s  hard  enough  to  find  a  good  job 
these  days,  and  he’d  be  the  fool  of  the  world 
to  give  up  the  one  he’s  got,  and  him,  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  a  child.  Let  you  take  another 
cup  of  tea  now.” 

“I’ve  got  my  man’s  dinner  to  get  ready,” 
said  Mrs.  Donahue.  “How’s/the  baby?” 

“He’s  fine,”  said  Mrs.  Kevin.  “And  why 
wouldn’t  he  be?  Agnes  has  got  all  the  new 
ways  with  him.  Well,  good  night  to  you, 
Mrs.  Donahue.” 

The  back  door  closed  after  the  guest,  and 
Agnes  came  on  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
kitchen. 

“.Ah!  There  he  is!”  said  Mrs.  Kevin,  and 
pulled  forward  the  old  rocking-chair. 

Not  by  word  or  inflection  did  she  show  any 
sign  of  triumph  at  seeing  the  nurse’s  orders  so 
flouted.  “Don’t  take  him  up  when  he  cries,” 
that  nurse  was  always  saying.  “You’ll  have 
him  spoiled  in  a  week,  if  you  do.”  “Is  it 
’.spoiled  you  call  it  for  a  child  to  be  in  his 
ftiother’s  arms?”  Mrs.  Kevin  would  retort. 

Every  day,  almost  every  hour  Agnes  had 
fouHd  her  mother’s  obstinate  clinging  to  the 
old  Ways  an  irritation  and  an  obstacle.  But 
not  noV  Now  she  saw  that  gaunt  and  tight- 
lipped  woman  as  a  friend,  immeasurably 
loyal.  t 


WlTH  the  baby  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Kevin 
moved  about ’quietly,  not  rattling  the  pots 
and  pans  as  was  usual  with  her.  But  she  had 
to  be  angry  with  someone,  because  of  the 
pain  it  gave  her\o  see  Agnes  so  pale  and 
quiet,  sitting  there  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

“The  landlord  has>  right  to  put  in  a  new 
boiler!”  she  cried.  “I’ll  have  to  put  on  the 
kettle,  to  have  enough  water  for  his  bath.” 

“Mrs.  Donahue’d  better  stay  home  .  .  . 
and  mind  her  own  business,”  said  Agnes, 
with  a  sob  in  her  throat.  “Why  shouldn't 
Frank  be  sitting  beside  her?  And  why 
shouldn’t  they — be  eating  together?  If  he’d 
ever  had  a  chance  in  his  life,  he’d  be — some¬ 
thing  better  than  he  is  now.  If  he  didn’t  have 
a  wife  and  child  to  look  after,  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  be — a  chauffeur.” 

“Hush,  now!”  said  her  mother,  gently. 

“Mrs.  Donahue — makes  me  so  angry - ” 

“She’s  a  good  woman,”  said  Mrs. Kevin. 
“It’s  only  jealousy  is  troubling  her.  No  child 
of  hers  was  ever  so  smart  (Turn  to  page  82) 
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as  you,  and  you  going  through  the  high 
school  and  getting  a  fine  job.  in  an  office.” 

“I  suppose  you  think — I  was  a  fool — to 
marry  Frank.” 

“There’s  no  pleasing  you  at  all,”  said  Mrs. 
Kevin,  with  a  sigh,  and  they  both  fell  silent. 

And  both  were  remembering  those  days, 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  so 
remote  now,  when  Agnes  had  her  job. 

“In  that  little  black  suit,  with  her  white 
gloves  and  all  .  .  .”  thought  Mrs.  Kevin. 
“And  pink  on  her  nails,  and  her  getting  her 
hair  waved  .  .  .” 


eyes. 


It  WASN’T  the  baby  that  had  so  changed 
her.  It  was  Frank.  As  soon  as  he’d  begun 
coming  to  the  house,  Agnes  had  been  differ¬ 
ent. 

“Him,  with  his  high  and  mighty  airs,” 
thought  Mrs.  Kevin.  “There  she’d  sit,  and 
leave  him  do  all  the  talking,  and  her  just 
looking  at  him.  Well,  what  is  it  about 
him?” 

What  was  it  about  him,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  he  could  come  into  this  house  with 
his  conqueror’s  air? 

“Calling  me  mother,  right  at  the  start,” 
she  thought,  scornfully. 

But  her  scorn  had  a  heart-ache  in  it.  Oh, 
he  had  a  way  with  him!  If  he  was  bold  as 
brass,  he  could  be  tender  too.  The  night  the 
baby  was  born  .  .  . 

“It’s  time  Frank  was  here,”  she  observed. 

“And  if  he’s  half  an  hour  late,  you’ll  be 
saying  all  sorts  of  things!”  cried  Agnes. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  she  sprang  up. 

“Take  the  baby!”  she  said,  and  ran  out 
into  the  hall. 

“Is  it  you,  Agnes?” 

“It’s  me,  Frank.” 

“I  can’t  come  home  tonight,  sweetheart. 
They’re  going  to  a  show - ” 

“Frank!  You  promised !” 

“Be  reasonable!”  he  said,  laughing.  “1 
thought  they  weren’t  going  out.  But  they’ve 
changed  their  minds.” 

“It’s — not  fair!  It’s  four  days - ” 

“Don’t  I  know  it,  darling?  I’ve  been  long¬ 
ing  for  the  sight  of  you.  But  tomorrow  I’ll 
be  coming,  sure.” 

“You  said  it  was  sure  today.” 

“I  thought  it  was.  But  tomorrow - ” 

“I’ve  just  got  to  see  you  tomorrow,  Frank!” 
she  cried. 

“You  will,  darling!”  he  assured  her.  “Now 
tell  me,  how’s  the  boy?” 

“He’s  fine,  Frank.” 

“And  yourself?  Are  you  smiling  now, 
darling?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  curved  her  lips  in  a 
faint  little  smile.  But  all  the  time  she  was 
thinking:  “He’s  only  three  miles  away  .  .  . 
and  I  can’t  see  him  .  .  .” 

In  the  beginning,  when  he  had  first  got 
that  job,  he  had  got  home  often.  If  he  were 
sent  to  the  station  to  meet  a  train,  or  on  an 
errand,  he  would  leave  early,  so  that  he  could 
stop  for  a  few  moments  and  see  her.  And  all 
the  days  were  filled  with  that  expectancy;  he 
might  come  in  at  any  time. 

And  how  had  it  come  about,  this  change, 
which  she  could  scarcely  define,  yet  which 
altered  all  her  life?  She  lay  awake  that  night, 
thinking  of  it. 

“Doesn’t  he  love  me  any  more?”  she 
thought. 

No!  He  did  love  her!  When  he  came,  he 
was  so  tender,  so  ardent,  so  happy  with  her 
and  the  baby.  She  would  have  known,  soon 
enough,  if  he  had  changed  toward  her. 

“It’s  not  that,”  she  thought.  “It’s — that 
woman.” 

She  had  steadfastly  refused  to  admit  this, 
ever  before,  when  he  had  talked  about  Mrs. 
Callender,  and  how  pretty  she  was,  how 
good-natured.  Even  when  he  had  ceased  to 
talk  about  her  at  all,  Agnes  had  denied  in  her 
heart  that  Mrs.  Callender  could  matter.  But 
now  she  did  not  deny  it.  Now  she  remem¬ 
bered  Mrs.  Donahue’s  words,  and  a  picture 
rose  before  her,  of  Frank,  with  his  bold, 
handsome  face,  laughing  into  that  woman’s 


Now  she  was  almost  always  tirbd,  with  the 
baby  to  look  after;  her  hair  was  a  soft,  un¬ 
ruly  cloud  about  her  face.  Jimmetts  took 
her  time,  her  thought,  her  energy;  Jimmetts 
was  making  her  into  this  palej  tired  crea¬ 
ture  .  .  . 

“That  woman,”  she  thought.  “She’s 
taking  Frank  away  from  Jimmetts  and  rfie.” 

Maybe  Frank  didn’t  even  know  that.  CThat 
woman,  with  her  beautiful  clothes,  and  her 
carefully  nurtured  charm  could  c'asYffer  sf ell' 
upon  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  realize/it.  He 
would  only  know  that  his  home  wafs  a  poor, 
shabby  little  place,  that  his  wife  was  pale 
and  tired  .  .  . 

“I  won’t  be!”  she  thought.  “We  won’t 
lose  him,  Jimmetts  .  .  .” 

She  had  not  the  time  or  the  money  for  a 
wave,  but  she  could  put  in  those  combs.  She 
could  work  over  her  nails. 

“Whatever  are  you  doing  at  all?”- whis¬ 
pered  Mrs.  Kevin  from  the  doorway. 

“Putting  up  my  hair.  Is  that  a  crime?” 

“It’s  one  o’clock  in  the  morning!” 

“What  do  I  care  what  time  it  is?” 

Why  did  they  have  to  speak  so — like 
enemies?  Her  mother,  this  was,  this  gaunt 
woman  with  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  hair 
gray  at  the  temples,  her  mother,  who  loved 
her  as  she  herself  loved  Jimmetts. 

“Mother!” 

“There,  there,  my  baby!  Let  me  brush 
your  hair  for  you.  Come  into  my  room,  the 
way  we  won’t  wake  himself.” 

The  little  house  was  so  still,  so  lonely,  with 
just  the  two  women  and  the  little  sleeping 
baby;  all  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it,  when 
Frank  was  not  here. 

“Make  him  come  back!  Make  him  want  to 
come  back!” 

She  could  be  pretty,  too  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
the  old  times  would  come  back.  Perhaps 
this  very  morning  Frank  would  come  in,  as 
he  had  used  to  do.  She  got  up  early,  to  make 
the  house  neat,  to  dress  herself  and  Jimmetts. 
He  might  come,  the  door  might  open,  and  she 
would  hear  his  voice. 

“Hel-lo,  Agnes!” 

She  was  sure  he  would  come;  she  went 
about  her  work,  filled  with  a  nervous  gaiety 
and  hope.  She  just  felt  that  he  would  come. 
And  then,  suddenly,  while  she  was  dusting 
the  sitting  room,  that  hope  fell  dead. 

She  flung  down  the  duster,  and  ran  to  the 
telephone,  her  heart  racing.  Because  she  had 
begun  to  think  things  she  could  not  en¬ 
dure  .  .  . 

“Is  that  Mrs.  Callender’s  residence?”  she 
asked,  in  her  soft  little  voice.  “May  I  speak 
to  the  chauffeur,  please?” 

“He’s  out,”  answered  a  voice  with  a  sing¬ 
song  Norse  drawl. 

“Then  would  you  please  ask  him  to  ring 
up  Agnes  the  moment  he  comes  in?” 

“Ring^  up  Agnes,”  repeated  the  voice,  and 
the  receiver  was  hung  up  with  a  click. 

“He  may  be  out  all  morning,”  she  told  her¬ 
self.  “It’s  not  fair  to  feel — angry  at  him — 
because  he  doesn’t  ring  up.” 


ONLY  perhaps  it  wasn’t  anger  that  so  shook 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  fear.  The  little  house 
was  too  neat,  too  quiet;  there  was  a  feeling  in 
it  that  he  wasn’t  going  to'  fling  open  the  door 
and  come  in  laughing  .  .  . 

At  ten  o’clock,  she  took  Jimmetts  upstairs 
for  his  nap;  she  held  him  tight  in  her  arms, 
and  his  little  downy  head  bumped  against 
her. 

Such  a  good  baby!  She  laid  him  in  his 
crib,  and  he  looked  up  at  her,  calmly;  he 
was  bathed  and  fed,  and  warmed  by  the  sun; 
he  felt  so  safe  and  comfortable,  and  didn’t 
know  how  tiny  and  how  helpless  he  was. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Agnes  raced  down 

tnp  cf"Q17"C 

“Frank  .  .  .  Hello,  Frank,  darling  .  .  .” 

“Listen,  Agnes!”  he  said,  and  at  the  first 
word,  her  heart  grew  cold.  Because  his  voice 
wasn’t  tender  and  gay;  it  was  impatient.  “I 
asked  you  before  not  to  ring  me  up  at  the 
house - ” 


“She’s  wicked!  She’s  cruel!  She’s  horrible! 
She’s  got  everything.  She  can  buy  lovely 
clothes,  and  keep  her  hair  waved  and  her 
hands  nice.  And  Frank — notices  things  like 
that.  Maybe  he  wouldn’t  have  cared  for 
me,  when  we  first  met  each  other,  if  I  hadn’t 
In^prl  nice.  And  now  .  .  ■» 


She  had  always  been  gentle  with  Frank; 
too  gentle,  perhaps.  Something  new  rose  in 
her  heart  now. 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  I?”  she  cried.  “Can’t 
I  ever  speak  to  my  own  husband,  when  I 
don’t  see  him  for  days?” 

“I  was  going  to  ring  you  up.  You  know 
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